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% produce. The temples of this period in the Sudan, as in
earlier times, thus represent an overflow into Ethiopia of
the Egyptian art and architecture of their day. But
after the retirement of the Ethiopians to their own country
in 661 B.C. this contact with Egypt was broken, and there
followed a gradual decay of the acquired Egyptian culture
and a corresponding degeneration in the standard attained
in arts and crafts. This decline is especially noticeable in
the sequence of objects recovered from the pyramid tombs
at Nuri.
It will have been observed that the Ethiopians built
chiefly on sites already established by the Egyptians, but
in the south they developed the city which ultimately
became the capital of the country and was known in
classical times as Meroe. Tlie original foundation of this
city is obscure, but the archaeological evidence shows that
a branch of the ruling family settled there quite early
in the history of the dynasty and laid the foundation of
ite future importance.
Up to about 300 B.C. the king was always selected from
the northern or Napatan branch of the family, but after
the death of Nastasen both branches claimed the throne,
so that from about 308 B.C. to 225 B.C. there were rival
kings in the land, one at Meroe and one at Napata.
Ultimately the Meroitic branch gained the supremacy,
though it was again challenged during the period 100 B.C.
to 20 B.a when there were once more rulers at both
capitals. The sovereigns proclaimed at Napata during
these two periods of internal strife were buried under the
pyramids at Barkal, as previously noted.
The establishment of the first king at Meroe marks the
end of the Ethiopian period, which is, quite simply, the
period when Napata was the unchallenged capital of the
country.
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